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urrworked for four weeks, the lead-reeve caused pro-
clamation to be made, and if the old partners did not
turn up within fourteen days, it was forfeited.
Besides the right of prospecting where they chose,
the miners had right of access to the nearest high road,
and in Derbyshire if this were refused them the bar-
master and two assistants might walk abreast with arms
stretched out, and so mark out a way direct from the
mines to the road, even through growing corn. They
were also privileged to take timber from the neighbouring
woods for use in the mines, and in Cumberland, where
fuel was scarce, they might even prevent the owners of
the woods from cutting them until they had obtained
a sufficient supply for the furnaces. Their proprietary
rights in their mines were recognized, and they could
dispose of them, wholly or in part, without licence.
They might also take their ore to what ' myndry ' they
pleased, to be smelted, and the only restriction upon the
sale of the ore or lead was that in some places the king,
or other lord of the soil, had ' coup ', that is to say,
pre-emption, the right of buying the ore at the market
price before it was offered to any other purchaser, and
in 1295 we find the Derbyshire miners paying 4^. a load
in respect of ' coup ' for licence to sell to whom they
pleased.1
The terms upon which the miners held their mines
varied. On private lands, when the owner did not work
the mines himself by hired labour, he usually bargained
for some proportion, an eighth, a tenth, or a thirteenth,
of the produce. On the Mendips the lord of the soil
received the tenth part as ' lot' ; on the royal field of
1 V. C. H. Derby, ii. 328.
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